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to yield. The Pope appointed Stephen Langton to the 
archbishopric ; and the first signal use which he made of his 
new dignity was to put himself at the head of the confederacy 
of the barons which extorted from the king the Great Charter. 
But the experiment could not be repeated so successfully for 
the Church. The English monarchy was never so weak as 
in the time of the imbecile John ; the papal power was never 
again so formidable as it had been under Innocent III. After 
this crisis, the bishops were generally nominated by the crown, 
though with so much opposition, that the controversy became 
one of the leading causes of the success of the Reformation. 
The general result is well summed up by Sir James Mack- 
intosh. " Among the best consequences of these controver- 
sies," he says, " perhaps the most certain is, that they taught 
the possibility of maintaining the civil rights of various classes 
without an unceasing appeal to arms, and with some mix- 
ture of an appeal to law and reason. The principles to which 
popes and kings paid an apparent deference in their fiercest 
debates were applied to the political privileges of the laity, 
and contributed mainly to the success of that renowned 
struggle known by the name of the Barons' Wars. To these 
generous principles it is owing, that the reign of John, though 
he was the most contemptible of princes, is perhaps the most 
memorable portion of the ancient history of England." 



Art. VI. — Aristophanes: a Metrical Version of the Achar- 
nians, the Knights, and the Birds, in the last of which, a 
Vein of Peculiar Humor and Character is for the first time 
detected and developed. [By John Hookham Frere.] Lon- 
don : William Pickering. 1840. 

John Hookham Frere belonged to the brilliant circle of 
which Canning was the centre. Associated with this great 
statesman in early life, he shared in all the literary under- 
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takings by which his most distinguished public career was 
diversified and adorned. Although Mr. Frere never became 
so prominent a person in public affairs as his illustrious friend 
and contemporary, he left deeper traces of his genius and 
scholarship on the literature of his age. 

The father of Mr. Frere was John Frere, Esq., of Roydon 
Hall, Norfolk, who was member of parliament for Norwich, 
and died in 1807. The subject of this notice was born on the 
21st of May, 1769. At the proper age, he was sent to Eton 
School, where he became acquainted with young Canning, 
and was one of the contributors to the Microcosm, a weekly 
paper edited by the scholars, the first number of which ap- 
peared in November, 1786. This paper undoubtedly owes 
much of its fame to the subsequent celebrity of the principal 
writers. From Eton, Mr. Frere in due course of time entered 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he took his degree. In 
1796, he was returned as member of parliament for West 
Looe, and, three years subsequently, he succeeded Mr. Canning 
as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 1800, he was 
sent to Portugal, as Envoy Extraordinary. He remained at 
this court two years, and was transferred to Madrid in 1802. 
He resided at this capital until 1804, when he returned to 
England, and was made a Privy Councillor. It was probably 
during this residence in Portugal and Spain that Frere 
acquired his love of the history and literature of the Penin- 
sula, which made so marked a feature in his literary life. In 
1807, he was sent minister to Prussia, and in the following 
year, was again transferred to Madrid. He had much to do 
with the intervention of the British government in the affairs 
of the Peninsula, when the national insurrection of the Spa- 
niards against the French broke out; and he was severely 
censured, by the opposition in parliament, for having, by his 
representations, founded on a too favorable estimate of the 
character of the Spaniards, influenced the movements of Sir 
John Moore, and nearly caused the destruction of the British 
army, as well as for his general influence in inducing the 
British government to engage in the war. He was recalled 
in 1809, and succeeded by the Marquis of Wellesley, not 
entirely to the satisfaction of Wellesley's brother, Arthur, 
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afterwards the Duke of Wellington, who says to him, in 
a letter of May 22, 1809 : " I acknowledge that I do not 
consider Lord Wellesley's appointment a subject of con- 
gratulation to himself or his friends." " I am truly concerned, 
however, that your removal should not be consonant to your 
wishes." 

"While Mr. Frere was minister in Spain, he became ac- 
quainted with the Marquis de la Romana, one of the most 
accomplished men and distinguished officers in Spain. This 
nobleman, whose tastes in literature were similar and con- 
genial to those of the English minister, recommended to his 
attention the ancient and striking poem of the Cid — Poema 
del Cid — the work of an unknown author, belonging to the 
twelfth century, " as the most animated and highly poetical, 
as well as the most ancient and curious, poem in the lan- 
guage." This poem has since become well known in English 
literature, chiefly by Frere's splendid translations of the most 
characteristic passages, which were published by Mr. Southey 
in the Appendix to his Chronicle of the Cid. The Marquis 
happened to call on Mr. Frere one day, when he had just 
made a conjectural emendation, in v. 2348, which, as it reads 
in the copies, makes no sense. The line stands, 

" Aun vea el hora que vos merezca dos tanto;" 

Mr. Frere's emendation was the substitution of merezcades for 
merezca dos and Romana admitted the propriety of the emend- 
ation. When, in 1808, the Marquis was at the head of the Spa- 
nish troops near the Baltic, it became important for the British 
government to open a communication with the Spanish com- 
manders. It was dangerous, and probably would have been 
fatal, to send a messenger with written credentials. A Catho- 
lic priest, named Robertson, was found willing to undertake 
the expedition, for which he was particularly qualified by his 
skill as a linguist. The amended line of the Cid was commu- 
nicated to him by the British minister, and committed to memo- 
ry ; and by repeating it to the Marquis de la Romana, who was 
the only person besides that knew it, he satisfied that officer 
that he came from the British minister. This is probably the 
only instance on record of a conjectural emendation in an old 
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poem, proving of any practical utility in important transac- 
tions. The truth of this anecdote, which is recorded in the 
twelfth chapter of Southey's History of the Peninsular War, 
was confirmed by Mr. Frere himself, in a conversation some 
years afterward with our countryman, Mr. Ticknor, the author 
of the History of Spanish Literature. 

Before his return to England, Mr. Frere received from the 
Spanish government the title of Marquez de la Union. From 
this time, he led the life of a private gentleman, indulging the 
taste for literature which had always been his strong passion. 
In 1816, he was married to the Countess Dowager of Errol ; 
a few years later, he left England, and established himself in 
Malta, on account of his health, where he passed the remain- 
der of his life. He died January 7, 1846. His period of pub- 
lic service was not very long, nor remarkably successful ; but 
in a peculiar vein of literature, his genius shone with great 
brilliancy. Besides being associated with Canning in the 
schoolboy venture of the Microcosm, he was one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the witty pages of the Anti-Jacobin ; he 
wrote able articles in the Classical Journals and the Quarterly 
Review. He is also entitled to the honor of having intro- 
duced into English literature the Ariosto style of the chival- 
rous epic, by the poem of the " Whistlecrafts," which was 
seen and read by Byron, in manuscript, and suggested his 
Beppo. The Whistlecrafts was afterwards published, and 
though filled to overflowing with the peculiar merits of that 
species of humorous poetry, never attained the popularity of 
its offspring. It is now rarely to be found. 

It is as a translator that Mr. Frere will be best remembered. 
When he was a schoolboy at Eton, be made a metrical ver- 
sion of an Anglo-Saxon ballad of the tenth century, in the 
language of the fourteenth, which Sir James Mackintosh says 
" is a double imitation, unmatched, perhaps, in literary history, 
in which the writer gave an earnest of that faculty of catching 
the peculiar genius, and preserving the characteristic manner 
of his original, which, though the specimens of it be too few,, 
places him alone among English translators." This piece, 
which is found in Ellis's Specimens, can hardly be called a 
translation at all. It is an abbreviation of the original, and a 

VOL. LXXVI. NO. 158. 15 
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very free imitation of it, in the English of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; but it has no other resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon poem 
than it must have from the fact that it is on the same subject. 
Sir James's commendation of Mr. Frere as a translator is a 
little too absolute ; he should, at least in this instance, and 
perhaps in other more considerable attempts, rather be called 
a spirited and successful imitator. 

Mr. Frere's translations from the Poem of the Cid have 
received the most emphatic commendations from the best 
judges. Mr. Ticknor calls them admirable; Mr. Southey 
says, " I have never seen any other translation which so per- 
fectly represents the manner, character, and spirit of the ori- 
ginal." When Sir Walter Scott, in 1831, shortly before his 
death, visited Malta, Mr. Frere was one of the gentlemen who 
welcomed him to that seat of ancient chivalry. Mr. Lockhart 
gives some charming extracts from the journal of Mrs. John 
Davy, an old friend of Sir Walter's, in which the incidents of 
his brief stay are pleasantly recorded. Describing her call 
upon him while he was in quarantine, she says : — 

" Our visit was short, and we left Mr. Frere with him at the bar, 
on our departure. He came daily to see his friend, and passed more 
of his quarantine time with him than any one else. "We were told 
that between Mr. Frere's habitual absence of mind, and Sir Walter's 
natural Scotch desire to shake hands with him at every meeting, it 
required all the vigilance of the attendant genii of the place to prevent 
Mr. Frere from being put into quarantine along with him." .... 
" In speaking of Mr. Frere's translations, he repeated a pretty long 
passage from his version of one of the Eomances of the Cid (published 
in the appendix to Southey's quarto,) and seemed to enjoy a spirited 
charge of the knights therein described, as much as he could have done 
in his best days, placing his walking-stick in rest like a lance, to ' suit 
the action to the word.' " 

The following lines are part of the passage referred to : — 

" Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go, 
Their lances in the rest levell'd fair and low ; 
Their banners and their crests, waving in a row, 
Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle bow. 
The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 
' I am Eui Dias, the Champion of Bivar ; 
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' Strike amongst them, gentlemen, for sweet mercies' sake ! ' 

There where Bermuez fought, amidst the foe they brake, 

Three hundred banner'd knights, it was a gallant show : 

Three hundred Moors they kill'd, a man with every blow ; 

"When they wheel'd and turn'd, as many more lay slain, 

You might see them raise their lances and level them again. 

There you might see the breastplates, how they were cleft in twain, 

And many a Moorish shield lie shatter'd on the plain. 

The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 

The Christians call upon St. James, the Moors upon Mahound, 

There were thirteen hundred of them slain on a little spot of ground. 

Minaya Alva Fanez smote with all his might, 

He went as he was wont, and was foremost in the fight. 

There was Galin Garcia, of courage firm and clear, 

Felez Munioz, the Cid's own Cousin dear ; 

Antolinez of Burgos, a hardy knight and keen, 

Munio Gustioz, his pupil that had been. 

The Cid on his gilded saddle above them all was seen. 

There was Martin Munioz, that rul'd in Montmayor, 

There were Alvar Fanez and Alvar Salvador : 

These were the followers of the Cid, with many others more, 

In rescue of Bermuez and the standard that he bore. 

Minaya is dismounted, his courser has been slain, 

He fights upon his feet, and smites with might and main. 

The Cid came all in haste to help him to horse again ; 

He saw a Moor well mounted, thereof he was full fain, 

Thro' the girdle at a stroke he cast him to the plain : 

He called to Minaya Fanez and reached him out the rein, 

' Mount and ride Minaya, you are my right hand, 

' We shall have need of you to-day, these Moors will not disband ! ' 

Minaya lept upon the horse, his sword was in his hand. 

Nothing that came near him could resist him or withstand ; 

All that fall within his reach he dispatches as he goes. 

The Cid rode to King Fariz, and struck at him three blows ; 

The third was far the best, it forc'd the blood to flow : 

The stream ran from his side, and stain'd his arms below ; 

The King caught round the rein and turn'd his back to go, 

The Cid has won the battle with that single blow." 

Mr. Frere was an accomplished Greek scholar, entering 
into the spirit of Greek poetry, especially of the Comic Drama, 
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and reproducing it in his critical writings and versions with 
great zest and marvellous ability. There have been trans- 
lations characterized by more verbal fidelity; but no man 
ever more thoroughly rendered the spirit of Aristophanes. 
When Mr. Mitchell's translations came out, he wrote a very 
able and appreciating review of them ; but his own, we think, 
are decidedly superior. 

In 1839 and '40, his translations of the Acharnians, Knights, 
and Birds of Aristophanes appeared from the government 
press at Malta; and some time after, we believe, came out 
his translation of the Frogs. The last, however, is not con- 
tained in this volume, for which we are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of an English friend. 

It is unnecessary to say, to any one who has read a single 
play of Aristophanes, that an adequate translation of his 
works into any modern language is a task of the greatest 
literary difficulty. These pieces, in their day, performed the 
functions of the modern political press, the satirical novel, the 
French Charivari, and the London Punch. Political measures 
and men were exhibited with unsparing ridicule. The license 
of the Lenffian festival, which expressed not only the jovial 
side of human life, but embodied the merry myths of the god in 
whose honor it was held, furnished the occasion for the most 
unrestrained fun and frolic to those poets who looked no 
deeper than the surface, and for endless satire and invective 
to those who aimed at correcting the vices of the times. 
Beyond all doubt, Aristophanes was the most remarkable 
genius in this department of Greek literature. It has been 
a question whether he aimed only at producing a momentary 
effect, or had also in view the design of stemming the cor- 
ruptions of the times. He attacks, with infinite wit, the most 
powerful demagogues of the times ; he seizes upon the ludi- 
crous side of the physical inquiries, which had already made 
considerable progress among the philosophers ; he lashes the 
pernicious sophisms of the vagabond lecturers, who, under the 
general name of Sophists, traversed the Grecian States, teach- 
ing a showy rhetoric and a tricky logic, which annihilated 
the distinctions between virtue and vice, and struck at the 
foundations of morality, public and private ; he turns to ridi- 
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cule the extravagant schemes of conquest, which found favor 
with the popular and progressive party of the " manifest-des- 
tiny " men of Athens ; the plans of rival factions to secure the 
favor of the Demos by a base rivalry of compliance with his 
lowest passions, he holds up to laughter and reprobation. 
New ideas in education, religion, poetry, and music meet 
with unrelenting persecution from his audacious muse, as if 
all change from the manners and customs of the Marathonian 
times were dangerous and reprehensible. Socrates, whose 
teachings and death have consecrated his memory to the 
affections of good men in all times, is made the hero of word- 
catching and sophistical logic, and presented to a gaping 
Athenian audience as a rank and ridiculous impostor. Euri- 
pides, the poet of Medea and Alcestis, is held up to reproba- 
tion as the corrupter of poetry and the debaser of the Tragic 
Muse. The Attic passion for litigation is laughed out of 
countenance by the whimsical extravaganza of the trial of 
the Dog, to gratify the longing of the old Dicast at home. 
Feminine aspirations for the amelioration of woman's politi- 
cal condition, are ruthlessly burlesqued by the broad carica- 
ture of the women stealing their husbands' garments, and by 
an overwhelming vote working a gynocratic revolution in the 
government. 

Besides these comprehensive satirical pictures, his plays 
abound with the sharpest and most stinging allusions to Sin- 
gle incidents, persons, and events ; to politicians and profli- 
gates, marked out by name for the unerring shaft ; to musi- 
cians, philosophers, rival poets ; especially to passages in the 
tragedies of Euripides, which are parodied with remorseless 
irony. We must add to these traits the fact, that living 
men, such as Socrates, Cleon, Nicias, and Demosthenes the 
general, were not only introduced by name, but their persons 
were represented by portrait masks, and dresses imitated from 
the garbs they wore in daily life. Mixed with all these per- 
sonalities were many passages of gross indecency, almost as 
bad as the licentiousness of the English comic stage in the 
time of Charles the Second — almost equalling the impurities 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and Farquhar and Congreve. 
But there was also the most brilliant drawing of character, 
15* 
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and dramatic skill, in the midst of the wildest extravagance, 
in the conduct of the plot ; there were passages of the most 
exquisite and admirable lyric poetry; there were flashes of 
the most inimitable wit ; there were descriptions unsurpassed 
by Chaucer or Shakspeare ; there were admirable sentiments ; 
there was profound political wisdom, and lessons that might 
have saved the state. The Greek language is nowhere more 
varied, beautiful, and abundant, than in the plays of Aristo- 
phanes. Here the Attic dialect, as well as the Attic wit, 
reached its culminating height. 

Nearly all of these plays were produced during the demoral- 
izing horrors of the Peloponnesian War. Pericles had died 
early, and the ship of state, ceasing to feel his strong hand 
at the helm, was driven wildly over the swelling tides of dis- 
cord at home and war abroad. Coarse and vulgar dema- 
gogues rose successively to power, and there was no great 
statesman, after Pericles, to hold their violence in check. The 
war was marked by the double horrors of civil strife and 
hatred of race ; and its disastrous and demoralizing conse- 
quences spread beyond the states with whom it commenced, 
all over the Hellenic world. The picture drawn by that stern, 
but most truthful of painters, Thucydides, of the awful disso- 
lution of the restraints of virtue, honor, and piety, that followed 
in the footsteps of the Peloponnesian War, is a lesson to na- 
tions and governments for all time. Within the city of 
Athens, the condition of affairs, especially after the great 
plague, was equally sad ; and it furnished abundant materials, 
not only for the moral and political philosopher, but for the 
sharpest satires of the comic stage. We must make some de- 
ductions from the high coloring of the pictures in Aristophanes, 
because it is of the nature of satirical literature to indulge in 
exaggeration and inverted embellishment ; just as we must 
not take for history the pasquinades and caricatures with 
which Punch shakes the sides of the civilized world. Again, 
we must not attribute to malice and a bad heart the misrepre- 
sentations he is sometimes guilty of, as in the case of Socrates 
and Euripides ; just as we look, with an amused and lenient 
eye, upon Punch's misrepresentations of Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Brougham, Lord John Russell, or D'Israeli. The personages 
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who fill the stage of public life, stand to posterity in a very 
different relation from that they seem to bear to their contem- 
poraries. These are considerations that must temper our 
judgment of such writers as Aristophanes, if we mean that 
out judgment shall be a candid and trustworthy one. He 
needs this particularly in the case of Socrates, to whose judi- 
cial murder he was accused of having contributed. This 
topic, however, we cannot dwell upon here. Looking at 
Aristophanes, in the whole sphere of his literary activity, we 
may say that he combined, more than any other man ever 
did, the greatest variety of wit, from the pun up to the most 
refined and keenest play of ideas ; — satire, cutting in all direc- 
tions, political caricature, brilliant dialogue, incomparable ly- 
rical poetry ; — a combination absolutely without a parallel 
in literary history. Mr. Frere was particularly qualified by 
his taste and accomplishments, his vein of natural wit, his 
social position, his political and diplomatic experience, as well 
as his training in composition, from the Microcosm and Anti- 
Jacobin to the Whistlecrafts and the Spanish translations, to 
be the Athenian's interpreter to the modern world. In this 
he was much more successful than in politics and diplomacy. 
Had Pericles lived, it is possible that the Peloponnesian 
War would have ended in establishing the sovereignty of 
Athens over all Greece. Had the weight of his character, and 
that mighty eloquence, described as thundering and lighten- 
ing, and stirring up the whole country, still survived to con- 
trol the policy of Athens, the downfall of the state, and the 
bloody scenes of the short but ignominious reign of the Thirty 
Tyrants might never have blotted the page of Grecian his- 
tory. " The source of his influence," says Thucydides, " was 
dignity of character and wisdom ; and having conspicuously 
shown himself the most incorruptible of men, he curbed the 
people freely, and led them, instead of being led by them. 
For he did not speak to their present favor, endeavoring to 
gain power by unbecoming means, but dared to brave their 
anger, while holding fast to his own dignity and honor. The 
Constitution was a democracy in word ; but, in fact, it was 
the government of the most distinguished citizen. Those, 
however, who came after him, being more on equality with 
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one another, and each eager to stand foremost, turned to the 
gratification of the people, and to this object sacrificed the 
public interests." Notwithstanding the exhaustion caused by 
this long and desperate struggle, the demoralized condition of 
all the States during its continuance, and the disastrous over- 
throw of Athens in which it ended, the free principles that lay 
at the foundations of the Athenian institutions, the elasticity 
of mind produced by her literary and scientific culture, and 
by the habit of parliamentary debate, as well as the open 
administration of justice, were so conservative that the city 
soon rallied, threw off the yoke imposed on her by Sparta, and 
in a few years regained a considerable part of her ancient as- 
cendancy ; and after the term of her long national existence 
closed, she continued to rule, by her science, poetry, philoso- 
phy, art, and eloquence, the empire of the human mind. 

The largest part of the plays of Aristophanes came within 
the period of the Peloponnesian War, and we nowhere find 
the moral, political, and literary condition of the capital so 
vividly portrayed as in these comedies. Several of them have 
a direct bearing upon the events and characters brought out 
by that great strife. He was the contemporary of the greatest 
writers for the tragic stage ; and there are two circumstances 
of great singularity to be noted : first, that literary works so 
numerous and admirable should have adorned a period of 
public and private distress, and general demoralization ; and 
secondly, that the spectators, who dissolved in tears one day 
at the spectacle of heroic sufferings, the next day were thrown 
into convulsions of laughter at the sight of the same illustrious 
personages, placed in ludicrous or degrading circumstances 
by the audacious license of the comedians. 

The Acharnians — the first of the pieces in Mr. Frere's 
volume — was produced in the year B. C. 425, — but without 
the author's name, probably on account of the Dionysiac law 
which prescribed a legal age for the dramatic competitors. 
It is a comic declaration against the war party, and turns 
wholly on the consequences of the war upon the condition of 
the people. Its name is taken from Acharnss, one of the 
largest and most important of the rural boroughs of Attica, 
which had been laid waste several times by the Spartan inva- 
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ders. The rural population had been driven from their coun- 
try-houses and farms, and cooped up within the walls of the 
city. Thucydides gives us a striking picture of the hardships 
this necessity entailed on a people so fond of out of door amuse- 
ments and country life as the Athenian landholders ; and the 
same topic is amusingly illustrated by Aristophanes, in the 
character of Strepsiades, in the Clouds. Dicaeopolis, the hero 
of the Acharnians, represents this class of Athenians. Com- 
pelled to idle away his time in the city, sorely against his will , 
he looks back with regretful longings to his former pleasant 
way of life. To kill time, which hangs wearily on his hands, 
he goes to the Assembly, and vents his dissatisfaction at the 
state of public affairs, and snubs the orators. While waiting 
for the arrival of the officers, whose duty it was to open the 
meeting, he soliloquizes upon his many crosses and few com- 
forts. 

" How many things there are to cross and vex me, 

My comforts I compute at four precisely, 

My griefs and miseries at a hundred thousand. 

Let's see what there has happen'd to rejoice me 

With any real kind of joyfulness ; 

Come, in the first place I set down five talents, 

"Which Cleon vomited up again and refunded ; 

There I rejoic'd ; I lov'd the Knights for that ; 

'Twas nobly done, for the interests of all Greece. 

But again I suffer' d cruelly in the Theatre 

A tragical disappointment — There was I 

Gaping to hear old JEschylus, when the Herald 

Call'd out, ' Theognis, bring your chorus forward.' 

Imagine what my feelings must have been ! 

But then Dexitheus pleas'd me coming forward 

And singing his Boeotian melody : 

But next came Chasris with his music truly, 

That turn'd me sick, and kill'd me very nearly. 

But never in my lifetime, man nor boy, 

Was I so vext as at this present moment ; 

To see the Pnyx, at this time of the morning, 

Quite empty, when the Assembly should be full. 

There are our Citizens in the market place 

Lounging and talking, shifting up and down 

To escape the painted twine that ought to sweep 
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The shoal of them this way ; not even the Presidents 

Arriv'd — they're always last, crowding and jostling 

To get the foremost seat ; but as for peace 

They never think about it — Oh poor Country ! 

As for myself, I'm always the first man. 

Alone in the morning, here I take my place, 

Here I contemplate, here I stretch my legs ; 

I think and think — I dont know what to think. 

I draw conclusions and comparisons, 

I ponder, I reflect, I pick my nose, 

I fidget about, and yawn and scratch myself ; 

Looking in vain to the prospect of the fields, 

Loathing the city, longing for a peace, 

To return to my poor village and my farm, 

That never used to cry ' Come buy my charcoal ! ' 

Nor ' Buy my oil ! ' nor ' Buy my any thing ! ' 

But gave me what I wanted, freely and fairly, 

Clear of all cost, with never a word of buying, 

Or such buy-words. So here I'm come, resolv'd 

To bawl, to abuse, to interrupt the speakers, 

"Whenever I hear a word of any kind 

Except for an immediate peace. Ah there ! 

The Presidents at last ; see, there they come ! 

All scrambling for their seats — I told you so ! " 

Acharnians, pp. 6, 7. 
It does not suit the powers that be to listen to any proposi- 
tion for an immediate peace. The business of the Assembly 
goes on ; ambassadors, returned from the great king, are re- 
ceived, and give a ludicrous account of their reception at the 
Persian Court. They are accompanied by a high and mighty 
personage, called the King's Eye, represented according to the 
extravagant burlesque of the comic stage, by a mask with a 
monstrous eye in the centre. After an amusing encounter 
between Dicseopolis and this singular dignitary, he is invited 
to dine in the Prytaneum. Another ambassador, returning 
from the Thracian coast, arrives. 

" Her. Theorus, our ambassador into Thrace, 

Returned from King Sitalces ! 

Theor. Here am I. 

Die. More coxcombs called for! — Here's another coming. 

Theor. "We should not have remain'd so long in Thrace. . . 
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Die. If you hadn't been overpaid I know you wouldn't. 

Theor. . . . But for the snow, which cover'd all the country, 
And buried up the roads, and froze the rivers. 
'Twas singular this change of weather happen'd 
Just when Theognis here, our frosty poet, 
Brought out his tragedy. — "We past our time 
In drinking with Sitalces. He's your friend, 
Your friend and lover, if there ever was one, 
And writes the name of Athens on his walls. 
His son, your new made fellow-citizen, 
Had wish'd to have been enroll'd in proper form 
At the Apaturian festival ; and meanwhile, 
During his absence, earnestly desires 
That the Apaturian sausages may be sent him. 
He is urgent with his father to befriend 
His newly adopted countrymen ; and, in fine, 
Sitalces has been so far worked upon, 
He has sworn at last his solemn Thracian oath, 
Standing before the sacrifice, to send 
Such an army, he said, that all the Athenian people 
Shall think that there's a flight of locusts coming." 

p. 12. 

Finding a great deal of opposition to the peace doctrines, 
Dicaeopolis makes a truce on his own account — as the Hart- 
ford Convention were accused of intending to do, in our last 
war with England — for which he pays eight drachmas, and 
goes off into the country, to celebrate the festival of Bacchus 
in his native village. Meantime, it is noised abroad that he 
has secured this great blessing, and applications come in from 
various quarters for a share in it. A farmer, who has lost 
both of his oxen, begs for a drop of the libation — only five 
years ; a bridegroom sends a present of delicacies from the 
marriage feast, with a message that he has an objection to 
foreign service just now. But the war party, represented by 
a chorus of Acharnians, besetting him, threaten to put him to 
death as a traitor to the country. He claims the right of trial 
by jury, which is at length granted ; he asks only one favor — 
" one condition," — 

" Permit me, therefore, first to clothe myself 
In a pathetical, heart-rending dress." 
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For this he resorts to Euripides. The poet seizes this oppor- 
tunity to satirize, with all the force of ludicrous exaggeration, 
the trick of the tragedian to excite the sentiment of pity, by 
clothing his heroes in tatters. 

" Die. "Well, I must try then to keep up my spirits, 
And trudge away to find Euripides. 
Holloh ! 

Servant. Who's there ? 

Die. Euripides within ? 

Ser. Within, yet not within. You comprehend me ? 

Die. Within and not within ! why, what do ye mean ? 

Ser. I speak correctly, old Sire ! his outward man 
Is in the garret writing tragedy ; 
While his essential being is abroad, 
Pursuing whimsies in the world of fancy. 

Die. O happy Euripides, with such a servant ; 
So clever and accomplish'd ! — call him out. 

Ser. It's quite impossible. 

Die. But it must be done. 

Positively and absolutely I must see him ; 
Or I must stand here, rapping at the door. 
Euripides ! Euripides ! come down, 
If ever you came down in all your life ! 
"Tis I, 'tis Dicseopolis from Chollidaa. 

Eur. I'm not at leisure to come down. 

Die. Perhaps — 

But here's the scene-shifter can wheel you round. 

Eur. It cannot be. 

Die. But however, notwithstanding. 

Eur. Well, there then, I'm wheel'd round ; for I had not 
time 
For coming down. 

Die. Euripides, I say ! 

Eur. What say ye ? 

Die. Euripides ! Euripides ! 

Good lawk, you're there ! upstairs ! you write upstairs, 
Instead of the ground-floor ? always upstairs. 
Well now, that's odd ! But, dear Euripides, 
If you had but a suit of rags that you could lend me. 
You're he that brings out cripples in your tragedies ; 
A'nt ye ? You're the new Poet, he that writes 
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Those characters of beggars and blind people. 
Well, dear Euripides, if you could but lend me 
A suit of tatters from a cast-off tragedy. 
For mercy's sake, for I'm obliged to make 
A speech in my own defence before the chorus, 
A long pathetic speech, this very day ; 
And if it fails, the doom of death betides me. 

Eur. Say, what do ye seek ? is it the woful garb 
In which the wretched aged CEneus acted ? 

Die. No, 'twas a wretcheder man than CEneus, much. 

Eur. "Was it blind Phoenix ? 

Die. No, not Phoenix, no, 

A fellow a great deal wretcheder than Phoenix. 

Eur. I wonder what he wants ; is it the rags 
Which Philoctetes went a begging with ? 

Die. No, 'twas a beggar worse than Philoctetes. 

Eur. Say, would you wish to wear those loathly weeds, 
The habiliments of lame Bellerophon. 

Die. 'Twas not Bellerophon, but very like him. 
A kind of a smooth, fine spoken character ; 
A beggar into the bargain and a cripple, 
With a grand command of words, bothering and begging. 

Eur. I know your man ; 'tis Telephus the Mysian. 

Die. Ah, Telephus ! — Yes, Telephus ! do, pray, 
Give me the things he wore. 

Eur. Go fetch them there. 

You'll find 'em next to the tatters of Thyestes, 
Just over Ino's. Take them, there, and welcome. 

Die. Oh Jupiter, what an infinite, endless mass 
Of eternal holes and patches ! Here it is, 
Here's wherewithal to clothe myself in misery. 
Euripides, now, since you've gone so far, 
Do give me the other articles besides 
Belonging to these rags, that suit with them, 
With a little Mysian bonnet for my head. 
For I must wear a beggar's garb to-day, 
Yet be myself in spite of my disguise ; 
That the audience all may know me ; but the chorus, 
Poor creatures, must not have the least suspicion 
Whilst I cajole them with my rhetoric." 

Acharnians, pp. 23 — 26. 
The trial takes place, and Dicseopolis defends himself with 
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great eloquence. In the end, he concludes his peace, and, 
being a freetrader, opens his market to Megarians, Thebans, 
and all others who have goods to sell, or wish to buy. A 
contest takes place between him and Lamachus, represented 
as a thrasonical general — a sort of cross between Bob Acres 
and Jack Falstaff. The characters are entertainingly con- 
trasted. 

" Die. Well, is not it hard that a man can't eat his dinner, 
But he's to be disturb'd and call'd from table, 
With wars, and Lamachus's, and what not ? 

Lam. You mock me, alas ! 

Die. Say, would you wish to grapple 

In single combat, with this mailed monster ? [shewing a lobster. 

Lam. Alas, that dismal, fatal messenger ! 

Die. But here's a message too, coming for me. 

Mess. 2nd. Hoh Dicaeopolis ! 

Die. Well, what? 

Mess. 2nd. You're summon 'd 

To go without a moment's loss of time, 
With your whole cookery, to the priest of Bacchus. 
The company are arriv'd ; you keep them waiting, 
Every thing else is ready, — couches, tables, 
Cushions, and coverlids for mattresses, 
Plumb cake and plain, comfits and caraways, 
Confectionery, fruits preserv'd and fresh, 
Relishes of all sorts, hot things and bitter, 
Savories and sweets, broil'd biscuits, and what not ; 
Flowers and perfumes and garlands, every thing. 
You must not lose a moment. 

Lam. Out alas ! 

Wretch that I am ! 

Die. 'Tis your own fault entirely, 

For enlisting in the service of the Gorgons. 
There, shut the door, and serve the dishes here. 

Lam. My knapsack and camp service ; bring it out. 

Die. My dinner service ; bring it here, you lout. 

Lam. Give me my bunch of leeks, the soldiers' fare. 

Die. I'm partial to veal cutlets ; bring them there. 

Lam. Let's see the saltfish ; it seems like to rot. 

Die. I take fresh fish, and broil it on the spot. 

Lam. Bring me the lofty feathers of my crest. 

Die. Bring doves and quails ; I scarce know which is best. 
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Lam. Behold this snowy plume of dazzling white. 

Die. Behold the roasted dove, a savory sight. 

Lam. Don't mock these arms of mine, good fellow, pri'thee. 

Die. These quails of mine, don't think to take them with ye. 

Lam. The case that holds my crest, — bring it in haste. 

Die. And the hare-pie for me, — bring it in paste. 

Lam. My crest, — have the moths spoilt it? no, not yet. 

Die. My dinner, — shall I spoil it by a whet ? 

Lam. Fellow, direct not your discourse to me. 

Die. Aye, but this boy and I, we can't agree ; 
And we've a kind of wager, which is best, 
Locusts or quails, forsooth. 

Lam. Sirrah, your jest 

Is insolent. 

Die. My wager's gone this bout : 

He's all, you see, for locusts, out and out. 

Lara. Bring here my lance ; unsheathe the deadly point. 

Die. Bring here the spit, and show the roasted joint. 

Lam. This sheath is rusted. Come, boy, tug and try. 
Ah, there it comes. 

Die. [unspitting Ms roast meat.'] 

It comes quite easily. 

Lam. Bring forth the props of wood, my shield's support. 

Die. Bring bread, for belly timber ; that's your sort ! 

Lam. My Gorgon-orbed shield ; bring it with speed. 

Die. With this full-orbed pancake I proceed. 

Lam. Is not this insolence too much to bear ? 

Die. Is not this pancake exquisite and rare ? 

Lam. Pour oil upon the shield ! What do I trace 
In the divining mirror ? 'Tis the face 
Of an old coward, petrified with fear, 
That sees his trial for desertion near. 

Die. Pour honey on the pancake ! what appears ? 
A comely personage, advane'd in years ; 
Firmly resolv'd to laugh at and defy- 
Both Lamachus and the Gorgon family. 

Lam. Bring forth my trusty breastplate for the fight. 

Die. Bring forth the lusty goblet, my delight ! 

Lam. I'll charge with this, accoutred every limb. 

Die. I'll charge with this, a bumper to the brim. 

Lam. Boys, strap the shield and bedding in a pack ! 
I'll bear myself my knapsack on my back. 
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Die. Boy, strap the basket with my feasting mess ; 
' While I just step within to change my dress. 

Lam. Come boy, take up my shield, and trudge away. 
It snows ! Good lack ; we've wintry work to-day. 
Die. Boy, take the basket. Jolly work, I say." 

Acharnians, pp. 62 - 65. 

They proceed from words to blows ; the rusty sword is 
overmatched by the spit, and the doughty hero is wounded 
and disabled. A messenger comes in to announce the disas- 
trous result, which he does in a style of parody upon the 
stately speeches of heralds in the tragedies. The wounded 
general is brought in, groaning in truly lyrical distress ; and 
when Dicaeopolis says, " I triumph, great and glorious ! " the 
chorus are obliged to respond, — 

"And well you may ; triumph away, good fellow, you're victorious." 

In the following year, the play of the Knights was brought 
out. The new form of demagoguism, by which the passions 
of the populace were swayed, and the outlines of the Demos, 
or dramatic impersonation of the Athenian democracy were 
now distinctly developed. A succession of low-born dema- 
gogues — Eucrates the flax-seller, Lysicles the sheep-dealer, 
and last of all, Cleon the leather-dresser, the most famous of 
the tribe in history and poetry — had risen to temporary in- 
fluence. After the death of Pericles, there was nothing to 
restrain their vulgar insolence, except the ridicule of the comic 
stage. Fortune sometimes favors the most undeserving. 
The whimsical story of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin has had its 
counterparts in history. Cleon was a thorn in the side of the 
leaders of the more conservative party. In the popular As- 
sembly, he taunted the generals with their inefficiency at 
Sphacteria, and boastfully said, if he were commander, he 
would bring the Lacedaemonians prisoners to Athens in twenty 
days. Unexpectedly, he was taken at his word, though much 
against his will, and by a freak of chance actually made 
good his boast. This apparently brilliant achievement raised 
his influence with the Athenian populace to its highest point. 

It was at this crisis in Cleon's history that the comedy of 
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the Knights set the giddy Attic public into roars of laughter 
at their idol. But the satire is directed with impartial seve- 
rity against the aristocratic, as well as the plebeian dema- 
gogues. The Knights, who stand for the upper classes of 
Athenian society, are represented as rivalling their low-born 
antagonists, by addressing themselves to the basest inclina- 
tions of the mob, by adopting their vulgar prejudices, pamper- 
ing their vanity, nattering their ignorance, and gratifying their 
passions. The personages in the drama are, Demos, repre- 
sented as a testy old fellow, living in the Pnyx, or place of 
assembly for the ecclesia, irritable and jealous, but easily 
cheated ; Nicias and Demosthenes, two leading generals in 
the public service, as household slaves of Demos, shockingly 
ill-used by him ; Cleon, the tanner, another slave, lately 
bought, who, by lying, coarseness, impudence, and boundless 
vulgarity, having secured the good graces of his master, has 
become the tyrant and the terror of his fellow slaves. The 
chorus, representing the order of Knights, sympathizing with 
the sufferings of Nicias and Demosthenes, and concert a con- 
spiracy to oust the leather-dresser from power. To bring this 
about, they select from the market place a coarser, more igno- 
rant, more vulgar fellow than Cleon, Agoracritus the sausage- 
seller, of whom Mr. Frere remarks, " His breeding and educa- 
tion are described as being similar to that of the younger 
Mr. Weller, in that admirable and most unvulgar exhibition 
of vulgar life, the Pickwick Papers." 

The plot of the piece is taken up with the struggles of 
these parties, in the kitchen of Demos, each striving to gain 
the favor of the master of the house, and to turn the other out. 
The contest is drawn out at great length, and results in the 
overthrow and disgrace of Cleon, and the victory of the sau- 
sage-seller, who, placed in power, suddenly grows conserva- 
tive, cooks old Demos over again, and restores him to his 
youth and pristine glory in the Marathonian times. 

Demosthenes thus describes their unhappy condition : — 

" Dem. [ To the audience.] 
Well come now ! I'll tell ye about it — Here are we 
A couple of servants — • with a master at home 
Next door to the hustings. — He's a man in years, 
16* 
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A kind of a bean-fed husky testy character, 

Coleric and brutal at times and partly deaf. 

It's near about a month now, that he went 

And bought a slave out of a tanner's yard, 

A Paphlagonian born, and brought him home, 

As wicked a slanderous wretch as ever liv'd. 

This fellow, the Paphlagonian, has found out 

The blind side of our master's understanding, 

With fawning and wheedling in this kind of way : 

' Would not you please to go to the bath, Sir ? surely 

'It's not worth while to attend the courts to-day.' — 

And ' Would not you please to take a little refreshment ? 

' And there's that nice hot broth — And here's the three-pence 

' You left behind you — And would not you order supper ? 

Moreover when we get things out of compliment 

As a present for our master, he contrives 

To snatch 'em and serve 'em up before our faces. 

I'd made a Spartan cake at Pylos lately, 

And mix'd and kneaded it well, and watch'd the baking ; 

But he stole round before me and served it up : 

And he never allows us to come near our master 

To speak a word ; but stands behind his back 

At meal-times, with a monstrous leathern fly-flap, 

Slapping and whisking it round and rapping us off. 

Sometimes the old man falls into moods and fancies, 
Searching the prophecies till he gets bewildered ; 
And then the Paphlagonian plies him up, 
Driving him mad with oracles and predictions. 
And that's his harvest. Then he slanders us, 
And gets us beaten and lashed, and goes his rounds 
Bullying in this way, to squeeze presents from us : 
' You saw what a lashing Hylas got just now ; 
' You'd best make friends with me, if you love your lives. 
Why then, we give him a trifle, or if we don't, 
We pay for it ; for the old fellow knocks us down." 

The Knights, pp. 9-11. 

The first appearance of the sausage-seller will remind the 
reader of Christopher Sly. 

" Bern. A sausage-seller it is, that supersedes him. 
Nic. A sausage-seller ! marvellous indeed, 
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Most wonderful ! But where can he be found ? 

Dem. We must seek him out. 

Nic. But see there, where he comes ! 

Sent hither providentially as it were ! 

Dem. Oh happy man ! celestial sausage-seller ! 
Friend, guardian, and protector of us all ! 
Come forward ; save your friends, and save the country. 

S. S. Do you call me ? 

Dem. Yes, we call'd to you, to announce 

The high and happy destiny that awaits you. 

Nic. Come, now you should set him free from the incumbrance 
Of his table and basket ; and explain to him 
The tenor and the purport of the Oracle, 
While I go back to watch the Paphlagonian. [exit, Nicias. 

Dem. [to the Sausage-seller gravely.'] 
Set these poor wares aside ; and now, — bow down 
To the ground ; and adore the powers of earth and heaven. 
S. S. Heigh day ! Why what do you mean ? 

Dem. O happy man ! 

Unconscious of your glorious destiny, 
Now mean and unregarded ; but to-morrow, 
The mightiest of the mighty, Lord of Athens. 

S. S. Come master, what's the use of making game ? 
Why can't ye. let me wash the guts and tripe, 
And sell my sausages in peace and quiet ? 

Dem. O simple mortal, cast those thoughts aside ! 
Bid guts and tripe farewell ! — Look there ! — Behold 

[pointing to the audience. 
The mighty assembled multitude before ye ! 

S. S. [with a grumble of indifference. ~\ 
I see 'em. 

Dem. You shall be their lord and master, 
The sovereign and the ruler of them all, 
Of the assemblies and tribunals, fleets and armies ; 
You shall trample down the senate under foot, 
Confound and crush the generals and commanders, 
Arrest, imprison, and confine in irons. 

S. S. What I ? 

Dem. Yes you yourself: there's more to come. 

Mount here ; and from the tressels of your stall 
Survey the subject islands circling round. 
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S. S. I see 'em. 

Dem. And all their ports and merchant vessels ? 

S. S. — Yes all. 

Dem. Then an't you a fortunate happy man ? 

An't you content ? Come then for a further prospect — 
— Turn your right eye to Caria, and your left 
To Carthage ! — and contemplate both together. 

S. S. Will it do me good d'ye think, to learn to squint ? 

Dem. Not so ; but every thing you see before you 
Must be dispos'd of at your high discretion ; 
By sale or otherwise ; for the oracle 
Predestines you to sovereign power and greatness. 

S. S. Are there any means of making a great man, 
Of a sausage-selling fellow such as I 

Dem. The very means you have must make ye so, 
Low breeding, vulgar birth and impudence, 
These, these must make ye, what you're meant to be. 

S. S. I can't imagine that I'm good for much. 

Dem. Alas ! But why do ye say so ? — What's the meaning 
Of these misgivings ? — I discern within ye 
A promise and an inward consciousness 
Of greatness. Tell me truly : are ye allied 
To the families of gentry ? 

S. S. Naugh, not I ; 

I'm come from a common ordinary kindred, 
Of the lower order. 

Dem. What a happiness ! — 

What a footing will it give ye ! What a groundwork 
For confidence and favor at your outset ! 

S. S. But bless ye ! only consider my education ! 
I can but barely read ... in a kind of a way. 

Dem. That makes against ye ! — the only thing against ye — 
The being able to read, in any way : 
For now ; no lead nor influence is allow'd 
To liberal arts or learned education, 
But to the brutal, base, and under-bred. 
Embrace then and hold fast the promises 
Which the oracles of the gods announce to you." 

The Knights, pp. 15 - 18. 
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And again : — 

" & S. These oracles hit my fancy ! Notwithstanding . . . 
I'm partly doubtful, how I could' contrive . . . 
To manage an administration altogether . . . 

Dent. The easiest thing in nature ! — nothing easier ! 
Stick to your present practice : follow it up 
In your new calling. Mangle, mince and mash, 
Confound and hack, and jumble things together ! 
And interlard your rhetoric, with lumps 
Of mawkish sweet, and greasy flattery. 
Be fulsome, coarse, and bloody ! — For the rest, 
All qualities combine, all circumstances, 
To entitle and equip you for command ; 
A filthy voice, a villanous countenance, 
A vulgar birth, and parentage, and breeding. 
Nothing is wanting, absolutely nothing. 
And the oracles and responses of the gods, 
And prophecies, all conspire in your behalf." 

The Knights, p. 19. 

We close our extracts with one of the passages in which 
the rival candidates ply their flatteries to Demos. 

" There's a hare-pie, my dear own little Demus, 
A nice hare-pie, I've brought ye ! — See look there ! 

Cleon. [returning'] By Jove he's stolen it, and serv'd it up. 

S. S. Just as you did the prisoners at Pylos. 

Demus. Where did ye get it ? How did ye steal it ? Tell me. 

S. S. The scheme and the suggestion were divine, 
The theft and the execution simply mine. 

Cleon. I took the trouble. 

S. S. But I serv'd it up. 

Demus. "Well he that brings the thing must get the thanks. 

Cleon. [aside] Alas I'm circumvented and undone, 
Out-fac'd and over-impudentified. 

S. S. Come Demus, had not you best decide at once, 
Which is your truest friend, and best disposed 
To the interest of the state, to your belly and you. 

Demus. But how can I decide it cleverly ? 
Which would the audience think is the cleverest way ? 
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S. S. I'll tell ye ; take my chest and search it fairly, 
Then search the Paphlagonian's and determine. 

Demits. Let's look ; "What's here ? 

S. S. It's empty, don't you see ? 

My dear old man I've given you every thing. 

Demus. Well here's a chest indeed, in strict accordance 
With the judgment of the public ; perfectly empty! 

S. S. Come now let's rummage out the Paphlagonian's. 
See there! 

Demus. Oh bless me what a hoard of dainties ! 
And what a lump of cake the fellow has kept, 
Compar'd with the little tiny slice he gave me. 

S. S. That was his common practice ; to pretend 
To make you presents, giving up a trifle, 
To keep the biggest portion for himself. 

Demus. Oh villain, how you've wrong'd and cheated me ; 
Me that have honor'd ye, and have made ye presents. 

Oleon. I stole on principle for the public service. 

Demus. Pull off your garland — give it back to me, 
For him to wear ! 

S. S. Come sirrah give it back ! 

Cleon. Not so. — There still remains an oracle, 
Which marks the fatal sole antagonist, 
Predestin'd for my final overthrow. 

S. S. Yes ! — And it points to me, my name and person ! 

Cleon. Yet would I fain inquire and question you ; 
How far the signs and tokens of the prophecy 
Combine in your behalf. — Answer me truly ! 
What was your early school ? Where did you learn 
The rudiments of letters and of music? 

S. S. Where hogs are singed and scalded in the shambles, 
There was I pummell'd to a proper tune. 

Oleon. Hah sayst thou so ? this prophecy begins 
To bite me to the soul with deep forebodings. 
— Yet tell me again — What was your course of practice 
In feats of strength and skill at the Palaestra ? 

S. S. Stealing and staring, perjuring and swearing — 

Cleon. O mighty Apollo your decree condemns me ! 
Say, what was your employment afterwards ? 

S. S. I practised as a sausage-seller chiefly, 
Occasionally as pimp and errand boy. 
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Oleon. Oh misery ! lost and gone ! totally lost ! 
[after a pause/] 
One single hope remains, a feeble thread, 
I grasp it to the last — Yet answer me. 
— "What was your place of sale for sausages ? 
Was it the market or the city gate ? 

S. S. The city gate ! — Where salted fish are sold ! 

Gleon. Out ! Out alas ! my destiny is fulfilled ; 
Hurry me hence within with quick conveyance, 
The wreck and ruin of my former self. 
Farewell my name and honors ! Thou my garland, 
Farewell ! my successor must wear you now, 
To shine in new preeminence a rogue, 
Perhaps less perfect, but more prosperous ! 

S. S. O Jove ! Patron of Greece ! the praise be thine ! 

Demosthenes. I wish you joy most heartily ; and I hope, 
Now you're promoted, you'll remember me, 
For helping you to advancement. All I ask 
Is Phanus's place to be under scrivener to you." 

The Knights, pp. 79-81. 

The comedy of the Birds was exhibited about ten years 
after the Knights. The particular object aimed at by the 
poet in this genial play has been much discussed. No doubt 
it contains many allusions to the Sicilian expedition, and to 
the popular madness for universal empire, and to annexation 
and intervention, which formed such remarkable features in the 
history of that period. But the critics have pressed this kind 
of reference too far, by seeking to carry it into detailed expla- 
nations of particular passages by particular events. It was 
only the groundwork of the play that was laid in the politi- 
cal passions and transactions of the time. The spirit of parody 
and burlesque here displays itself most freely and amusingly. 
The dithyrambic poets are unsparingly ridiculed ; and even 
the solemn genius of Pindar does not escape the poet's whim- 
sical travesty. While profligates of every class, peculators, 
sycophants, colonial inspectors, parricides, cock-fighters, are 
mercilessly scourged, the philosophers and men of science, — 
even Meton, the geometer, — are not allowed to escape un- 
harmed. The plot is simple enough. Two discontented citizens 
leave Athens in search of the country of the Birds. Arriving 
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there, Peisthetairus persuades them to build a town in mid 
air, which will enable them to recover their ancient empire, 
wrongfully taken from them by gods and men. After dis- 
cussing the feasibility of the project, and finding it a thing to 
be done, they set about the work, and lo f the mighty city of 
Nephelococcugia fills the air, asserting a power over men 
below and gods above. Soon the rumor of this new commu- 
nity spreads abroad, and all sorts of speculators and adventur- 
ous spirits find their way thither, as emigrants now rush to 
California. The gods, cut off from the smoke of sacrifices, and 
reduced to the verge of starvation, send an embassy, consisting 
of Hercules, Neptune, and a barbarian deity, named Triballus, 
to make a treaty. The archon of the feathered common- 
wealth proposes, that if Jupiter will surrender his sceptre 
and bestow on him Basileia to wife, he will enter into terms 
with him. At first, the ambassadors refuse to accept such 
hard conditions ; but Hercules, who is always represented as 
a glutton, snuffing certain appetizing odors from the kitchen, 
begins to relent. On inquiring what entertainment is going 
forward, he is told by Peisthetairus that " certain birds, being 
found guilty of rising against the democratic birds, are roast- 
ing." He can stand out no longer, but votes at once to ratify 
the treaty, and brings the others over to his way of thinking. 
The play ends with the hymeneals of Peisthetairus and 
the daughter of the King of Heaven, which are celebrated in 
lofty lyrical strains. 

On this simple plot, the poet gave the freest scope to his 
brilliant fancy, sparkling wit and invention, and produced a 
work which, by the richest union of sportive satire and 
creative imagination, deserves to be placed at the very head 
of all his remaining productions. At the same time, it is one 
of the most difficult to reproduce in a translation, so refined 
and subtle is the grace which is breathed over every part. 
"We have room left for only one or two extracts ; — one, a part 
of the parabasis, spoken by the Birds after their claim to the 
supreme power is argumentatively established to their own 
satisfaction. The speculations of the philosophers on the 
mysteries of creation are amusingly hit off with the finest 
effects of fancy and wonderful felicities of rhythm. 
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"Ye Children of Man ! whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly calamitous creatures of clay! 
Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds, 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air) 
Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 
Your struggles of misery, labor, and care. 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 
Which is busied of late, with a mighty debate, 
A profound speculation about the creation, 
And organical life, and chaotical strife, 
With various notions of heavenly motions, 
And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky. . . We propose by and by, 
(If you '11 listen and hear) to make it all clear. 
And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 
When his doubts are explain'd and expounded at once. 

Before the creation of iEther and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 
Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there, 
Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 
But horrible Tartarus rul'd in the storm : 
At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 
By Night the primaeval in secresy laid ; 
A Mystical Egg, that in silence and shade 
Was brooded and hatched ; till time came about : 
And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 
In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 
Sparkling and florid, with stars in his forehead, 
His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 
As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnish'd 
To range his dominions, on glittering pinions, 
All golden and azure, and blooming and burnish'd : 

He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 
With a hurricane's might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos ; and hastily snatch'd 
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To being and life, begotten and hatch'd, 
The primitive Birds : but the Deities all 
The celestial Lights, the terrestrial Ball, 
Were later of birth with the dwellers on earth, 
More tamely combin'd, of a temperate kind ; 
When chaotical mixture approach'd to a fixture." 

Birds, pp. 38 - 40. 
One more passage must close, — that which represents the 
starving poet coming up with his ready verses to the new 
city, and how he fared. 

" Poet. ' For the festive, happy day, 
' Muse prepare an early lay, 
' To Nephelococcugia.' 
Peis. What's here to do? What are you? Where do you 

come from ? 
Poet. An humble menial of the Muses' train, 
As Homer expresses it. 

Peis. A menial, are you ? 

With your long hair ? A menial ? 

Poet. 'Tis not that, 

No ! — but professors of the poetical art, 
Are simply styl'd, the ' Menials of the Muses,' 
As Homer expresses it. 

Peis. Ay, the Muse has giv'n you 

A ragged livery. — Well, but friend, I say — 
Friend ! — Poet ! — What the plague has brought you 
here? 
Poet. I've made an Ode upon your new-built City, 

— And a charming composition for a Chorus, — 
And another, in Simonides's manner. 
Peis. When were they made ? What time ? How long ago ? 
Poet. From early date, I celebrate in song,- 

The noble Nephelococcugian state. 
Peis. That's strange, when I'm just sacrificing here, 
For the first time, to give the town a name. 
Poet. Intimations, swift as air, 

To the Muses' ear, are carried, 
Swifter, than the speed and force, 
Of the fiery footed horse, 

Hence, the tidings never tarried ; 
Father, patron, mighty lord, 
Founder of the rising state, 
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What thy bounty can afford, 

Be it little, be it great, 
With a quick resolve, incline 
To bestow on me and mine. 
Pels. This fellow will breed a bustle, and make mischief, 
If we don't give him a trifle, and get rid of him, 

— You there, you've a spare waistcoat; pull it off! 
And give it this same clever ingenious poet — 
There, take the waistcoat, friend ! Ye seem to want it ! 
Poet. Freely, with a thankful heart, 
What the bounteous hand bestows, 
Is received in friendly part ; 

But amid the Thracian snows, 
Or the chilly Scythian plain, 

He the wanderer, cold and lonely, 
With an under-waistcoat only, 
Must, a further wish retain ; 

Which, the Muse averse to mention, 
To your gentle comprehension, 
Trusts her enigmatic strain. 
Peis. I comprehend it enough ; — you want a jerkin, — 

Here, give him yours ; — one ought to encourage genius. 
There, take it, and good bye to ye ! 

Poet. Well, I 'm going ; 

And, as soon as I get to the town, I'll set to work ; 
And finish something, in this kind of way. 
' Seated on your golden throne, 
'Muse, prepare a solemn ditty, 
' To the mighty, 
' To the flighty, 
' To the cloudy, quivering, shivering, 
' To the lofty seated city.' 
Peis. Well, I should have thought, that jerkin might have cur'd 
him, 
Of his ' quiverings and shiverings.' — How the plague ! 
Did the fellow find us out ? — I should not have thought it." 

Birds, pp. 50-52. 

Besides the works already enumerated, Mr. Frere has pub- 
lished a charming translation of the fragments of Theognis 
from which he has endeavored to reconstruct the history of 
the poet's life. The sketch thus drawn, from hints and inti- 
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mations in the poems, is exquisitely and ingeniously con- 
ceived; but it must be regarded rather as a play of the 
imagination than as having a solid basis in historical reali- 
ties. 

It is greatly to be desired that these scattered leaves of 
Mr. Frere's literary hours were collected, and so made a part 
of our literature. They would always hold a distinguished 
rank among productions of their class. 



Art. VII. — The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By Ltjigi 
Carlo Farini. Translated from the Italian, by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Volume III. London : John 
Murray. 1852. 8vo. pp.424. 

The third volume of Farini's work contains the history of 
Rome for only five months, — from the 25th of November, 
1848, when the Pope went into exile, till the 25th of the next 
April, when the French troops, under General Oudinot, 
landed at Civita Vecchia. Though it is not so rich in matter 
or so fresh in interest as were the two former volumes, we 
propose to treat it in the same manner, in order to complete 
the account of the revolutionary period at Rome, which was 
commenced in this journal a year ago. 

When the horror-stricken Pope fled from the city where 
his prime minister had been assassinated, and his private 
secretary struck down by a bullet almost at his master's side, 
he had no settled purpose whither he should go. He wished 
only to escape from a scene of horror and confusion, where 
neither his dignity nor his person was safe. Many places of 
refuge were offered to him by the members of the diplomatic 
body, who were for the moment his only trusted counsellors, 
though each of them acted mainly with reference to the 
interests of the state which he represented. Austria, France, 
Spain, Naples, and soon afterwards, Piedmont, offered him 
shelter and hospitality ; each power was eager to gain that 



